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Create Hottest Flame 


Fluorine burning in hydrogen gives hottest flame 
that man has ever created. Temperature found by direct 
comparison with that of the sun. 


> THE HOTTEST flame that man has 
ver created, fluorine burning in hydrogen, 
it 8,000 degrees Fahrenheit was described 
by Dr. A. V. Grosse of Temple University’s 
at a meeting in Washing 
the National 


Anniversary. 


Research Institut 
celebrating 
50th 


ton Bureau otf 
Standards’ 

Comparing the flame directly with the 
sun, Dr and his team found that at 
ordinary atmospheri 
000 degrees Fahrenheit (4,300 


(;rosse 
pressure the tempera 
ture Was 
K.) which increased to 8,000 degrees Fah 
(4.750 K.) 


pressure 


when under five atmos 
pheres Che 
9000 degrees Fahrenheit and with higher 


renheit 
sun temperature 1S 


} 


pressures ti scientists 


Temple University 
xpect to reach sun temperature on eartl 
luminum torch in 


nts had been able to melt 


| he OAV-a previous 


| mpl experil 
anything against which it was directed, but 
t] 


en higher temperature of the hydr« 


i cy 
gen-fluorine torch will likewise melt every 
ng far known on earth 
METEOROLOGY 
> “JETYSTREAMS,” the extremely fast 
currents Of air which circle the earth fro 
est to east two to three miles up in th 
sky, are probably t result of a mass of 
com air from the north meeting a mas 
£ warm air from the south. 
This is the tentative conclusion of Philip 


F. Clapp and Jay S. Winston of the U. S 
Weather 
after study of one jet 
Atlantic 

Jet streams reach speeds of 250 miles per 
Pilots 
from 


Bureau's extended forecast s 


tion stream over tl 


istern 


trying to set 
California east 


petter. 


speed 


our of! 
cords usually fly 


urd and try to fly on 
stream can help them. Commercial pilots, 


a day when a jet 


flying the Atlantic and Pacific, search the: 
out with the help of weathermen 


Planes flying from Europe fly low t 
avoid them, planes going to Europe get 

lift from them 

Jet streams vary in width from 400 t& 


1,000 miles and their borders are accented 


by a sharp increase in the speed ol the 


wind. They seem to have considerable 


influence on the weather below them, being 
1 and 


issociated with an increase in rai 


with stormy weather 
The coming together of two masses of 


one of which is cold and the other 


dir, 


The sun and the H-FI flame were directly 
compared by matching their brightness 
through glass filters by what is known as 
the line reversal method. 

\ heliostat that had lain dust-covered and 
unused at Bryn Mawr College was used 
by Dr. R. H. Wilson, Jr., Temple University 
astronomer, to bring the sunlight to the 
laboratory for comparison. 

Dr. J. B. Conway, of Temple and Villa 
nova College, and Dr. A. H. Engelbrecht, 
Austrian UNESCO exchange student, were 
other members of the high temperature 
team. 

So far the hydrogen-fluorine flame has no 
industrial since the combinations of 
with aluminum, and 
provide sufficiently heat 


use 
magnesium 
high 


oxygen 
zirconium 
for practical purposes. 

Hydrogen and fluorine are both gases, 
fluorine being an unruly active gas that 
had little practical use before the Second 
World War. 
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ircle World 


confluence and the 
confluence the formation of jet 
streams is one explanation put forward by 


warm, is known as 


theory of 
scientists for their existence. 

The two Weather Bureau meteorologists 
studied the stream of 
April and May, 1944, as it gathered speed 
over eastern Canada, blew across the north- 
Atlantic and then died down again. 
They found they believe to be evi 
dence backing up the confluence theory, al 
should continue. 


records on a jet 


eastern 
what 
though they say studies 
They reported their findings in the Jour 


NAL OF THE AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL So 
ciety (Aug.). 

In the last week of April and the first 
week of May, they found, there was a 


ow pressure area over Bafiin Bay between 
Canada and Greenland. The air was circling 
around this area. Coming down its western 
side the cold air the north. At 
the same time, a high pressure area over the 


was from 
southeastern United States was responsible 
for warm air moving from Mexico, the 
Gulf, and the Mississippi Valley. 

These two streams began to flow together 
10,000 feet up and Hudson 
Then, the cold air 


over James 


action of the 
sinking and the air rising brought 


about a loss of a small part of the potential 


, 
Bays. 
warm 


energy in the atmosphere. This was con- 
verted to kinetic energy, thus speeding up 
the flow of the air. 

Toward the middle of May, the high 
pressure area weakened and the pattern 
in the atmosphere was such that cold and 
warm air were no longer being forced 
together. Then the jet streams died down, 
to start up again when a new confluence 
pattern was born. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Older Folks Avoid Home 
Accidents by Using Care 


> GET GRANDMA to admit, without feel- 
ing unhappy or frightened, that she needs 
more light to see her way around the 
house, and Grandpa to admit, also without 
fear or resentment, that he is not so spry 
as he used to be and cannot run down stairs 
without holding the hand rail. 

By such measures you may be able to 
cut down the dangerous accidents these 
and other old people are prone to have 
around the home. 

The methods are suggested by a report 
of Hyman Meltzer, Washington University 
psychologist, to the Second International 
Gerontological Congress in St. Louis. 

About one-third of all accidental deaths 
occur among persons 65 years and older, 
hgures from the National Office of Vital 
Statistics show. Commenting on this, W. 
G. Cole of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company said that it is “inconsistent” that 
lives which are being lengthened through 
the advances of science should be subject 
to sudden ending or to months and years 
of pain due to a preventable cause, namely, 
accidents. 
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INVENTION 


Plastic Equipment Made 
Safe from Fungus Damage 


> PLASTIC SHOWER curtains, seat covers 
and other equipment in the home are safe 
from damage by fungi or bacteria if made of 
an especially treated polyvinyl chloride 
composition which contains certain chemi 
cals destructive to organisms. It is claimed 
that the treatment does not injure the ordi 
nary properties of the plastic as sometimes 
happens in other processes. 

Inventor is Walter E. Field, St. Louis, 
Mo. Patent 2,567,905 was awarded to -him. 
Rights have been assigned to Monsanto 
Chemical Company, also of St. Louis. 

In the treatment a copper quinolinolate, 
well-known fungicide and _ bactericide, is 
used. The use of this copper chemical 
alone has been previously tried but it 
caused deterioration. In this process another 
chemical offsets the deterioration. It is one 
of the benzenesulfonamides or toluenesul- 
fonamides. 

Science News Letter, September 29, 1951 
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Artillery Size Atomic Bomb 


Dress rehearsal for use of atomic weapons by and 
against ground troops to be held near Las Vegas. Conven- 
tional artillery can heft sufficient weight for A-bombs. 


and 


> ATOMIC WEAPONS for use by 
igainst ground troops are to get a re 


hearsal in Operation Desert Rock on 
Frenchman’s Flat Proving Grounds near 
Las Vegas, Nev. There is little doubt 
therefore that the atomic bomb has been 


made sufficiently small to be handled by 
artillery or some sort of guided missile. 


Actually the explosive part of the atomic 


omb need not be very heavy or very 
large. That was made known by the famous 
Smyth report of stated the 
limits of the critical mass of the fissionable 


naterial that makes the big bang. 


1945 which 


“The mass of the U-235 required to pro 
under appropriate 
onditions can hardly be less than 2 kilo 
grams nor than 100 kilograms,” 
the report stated. Translated into pounds 
that means somewhere between 4.4 pounds 
nd 220 pounds. But a British publication 
f undoubted authority somewhat later nar 


duce explosive fission 


greater 


+ 


rowed the limits to somewhere between 22 
nd 66 pounds. 


An atomic bomb of the now usual fission 
able material plutonium could therefore be 
made of two chunks of plutonium, each 
about 50 pounds or so, that can be brought 
together with suddenness and_ therefore 
caused to explode by action of excess neu 
trons of their atoms producing an almost 


instantaneous chain reaction. 


While the early atomic bombs undoubted 
ly needed much more weight of apparatus 
to set them off surely and safely than the 
weight of material in 
there has been time to make such explod 


fissionable them, 
ing apparatus much lighter and smaller 


Even relatively conventional artillery can 
heft quite a weight. The 155 mm. howitzer 
has a shell weight of 95 pounds and the 
240 mm. howitzer shell of 345 
pounds. The gigantic 14-inch 
rifle shell weighs 1200 pounds, which is 
certainly plenty for a 


throws a 
railroad 
atomic 


very sizable 


charge. Then there was the mortar of 36 
inch diameter, called “Little David”, which 
is known to built. 


have been 





FISH JET STREAM—tThe jet of water which this Archer fish at the Stein- 
hart Aquarium of the California Academy of Sciences shoots out will hit 


insects on overhanging vegetation at distances of several feet. From Southeast 


Asia, the fish spout with great accuracy and high velocity. The duration of the 


jet stream is less than one twenty-fourth of a second, timed exposures on 


motion picture films have shown. 
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Guided missiles such as giant rockets 


would carry even heavier loads, but de 
tails about them are cloaked in secrecy of 
recent military developments. They may not 
be as accurate as artillery, but with an 
atomic weapon it probably is not necessary 
to be as accurate as with a lesser explosive. 


Science News Letter, September 29, 1951 
CHEMISTRY 
Nitrogen Droppeth as the 
Gentle Rain from Heaven 


> NITROGEN—vital to the fertility of the 
soil—comes sifting down from the atmos 
phere onto the ground at the rate of 5.8 
pounds per acre per year. 

This is called a “significant” amount by 
DeLoss H. Matheson, chemist and bacteriol 
ogist of Hamilton Filtration Plant at Hamil 
Ont. He reported in the Canapian 
‘TECHNOLOGY (Sept. ) on the 
18 months of study of the fall of 


inorganic nitrogen compounds on the earth 


ton, 
JOURNAL oO] 
results of 


and bodies of water near Hamilton. 
Mr. Matheson, 


that rain and snowfall produced more nitro 


It was found, reported 


gen than dry days, but that there were 
many when there 
no moisture. Explanations of thes¢ 


Variations on days Was 
Varia 
tions, he said, would have to be found in 
more complex changes in atmospheric con 
ditions than could be determined by the 
observations made in this study. 
Generally, it 


rains 


was found, short, sharp 
concentrated solutions 


than did longer precipitations. 
Mr. Matheson found 
period covered by his investigation, the 
total nitrogen fall consistent with 
amounts previously reported by other in 

vestigators. 
Science News Letter, September 29, 1951 


viclded more 


that, during the 


Was 


INVENTION 
Patent Device to Make 
Any Hospital Bed a Rocker 


> ANY HOSPITAL bed becomes an 
oscillating type somewhat similar to the 
rocking bed now used in polio treatment 
with special attachments which are used 
on one bed as long as needed, then moved 
to another. It is designed to give oscillation 
therapy, a type of treatment employed for 
several physical difhculties, without moving 
the patient from the bed. 

The equipment is in two parts. One is 
a fulcrum to place under the bed near the 
head end and raise the bed from the floor. 
The other is an electrically-operated device 
placed at the foot of the bed which raises 
and lowers the foot of the bed in rhythm. 
By adjustment of the fulcrum, the oscil- 
lating movement of the head can be greater 
o smaller. Patent 2,566,239 was awarded 
to Nathan D. Mininberg of New York for 
this invention. 

Science News Letter, September 29, 1951 
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Kensington Stone St:.died 


> THE MUCH disputed Kensington ston 

w be an authentic relic of 14th century 
Norsemen after il] 

This is the suggestion made by Dr. W1l 
iam Thalbit Danish expert on Run 
nscriptions, 1n eport to the Smithsontat 

ituuion in Washington 

I Kensington stone was found in 1898 
near tl illage Kensington, Minn., by a 
Swedl f Olof Ohman while 
grubbing hill. The stone was 
held t oot f an aspen, and there 

i ren that 1t had been there 

The stone contained an 1n 

ription 1 Runic characters which indi 

ed that it was | y a party of Norsemen 
) ve 1 + 

Doubt s cast on the authenuc:ty of the 
find by Runic scholars who found many 
inconsistencies in the writing, including 

rds surprisingly similar to English 
MEDICINE 


The Smithsonian Institution has taken 
no position regarding the authenucity of 
the stone, but put it on exhibition in Wash 


ington so that other scholars might have 


in Opportunity to study it. The original 
stone was shown from Feb. 17, 1948, to 
Feb. 25, 1949. A full-size replica is now 
on exhibition 

Dr. Thalbitzer was among those who 
considered the stone fraudulent. But now, 
ifter further study of the stone and in the 


light of modern developments in tk > know! 


I cannot but waver 


edge of runes, he says, 

in mv doubt It seems to me that, 

fter all, the inscription may be authentx 
The cautious philologist wili find that 

the signihcation of the Kensington stone 


yet been established. It must be 


decided whether it has not been condemned 


not 


has 


too quickly.’ 
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TB Meningitis Victims 


> MORE THAN half the child victims of 
tuberculous meningitis, once always fatal, 
can now be saved, Drs. Sidney Dressler and 
Arthur Robinson of the National Jewish 
Hospital in Denver report 

1 Ww saving in lives has been a 


un 


mm plishe dl 


treptomycin and 


} 


cirugs, | 


airectly 1 


Oorain 


Spaces is 


This treatment 


was tried in as 
cooperation of th 
" 


ice which Has 


it the foll 


studi s 
Columbia, 
Har 


and ird 


Pul in 


mg patients by injecting 


PAS, two modern anti-TB 


nto the lower spine and 
vell as into the muscles 
, with other new methods, 


tudy undertaken with the 
e U. S. Public Health Ser\ 
ilso cooperated in simular 
owing five medical schools 


Johns Hopkins, Temple 
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Wha is the 
flane yet? p 


year on one ac 
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Company; p 





farmers now predict 
peak? 


when a crop 


p. 200 


temperature of man’s hottest 
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How much nitrogen falls from the sky each 


re? p 


What simple test could save thousands from 
cancer deaths? p. 201 


How does a mother's lifespan influence her 
children's? p. 297 
Photographs: Cover, McDonnell Aircraft Corporation; p 


199, U. S. Army 


Question Box 


Tuberculous meningitis claims more vic 
the age of three than all other 
forms of tuberculosis combined, the doctors 
The disease is an inflammation 
covering of the brain due to TB 
the brain in the blood 
Adhesions at the base of the brain 
interfere with normal circulation of the 
spinal fluid, building up fluid pressures 
which cause brain damage and death. 

“Until streptomycin was developed there 
was nothing that could be done. They just 
died,” Dr. Robinson explained. “But we 
had to learn to use it. That was the 
purpose of the study.” 

Most of the children brought to the Na- 
tional Jewish Hospital under the study, the 


tims under 
pont out 
ot the 
germs carried to 


stream. 


how 





NUTRITION 


Why is real 
than an imitation? p. 


strawberry jam a better buy 
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Where has the birthplace of huge Arctic ice 
islands been spotted? p. 1 


PHYSIOLOGY 
How are hedgehogs awakened? p. 201 


WILDLIFE 


How are deer now being kept from destruc 
tive nibbling of trees? p. 199 


195, Elmer Moss; p. 197, Eastman Kodak 
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upon ar 
were 
died 


treat- 


doctors agreed, were in a coma 
rival. Some had convulsions; some 
blind and deaf. Most would have 
within three or four weeks without 
ment. 

Today, two and one-half to three 
later, more than half of them are 
and apparently in perfect health. The doc 
tors are optimistic, but still looking for 
better drugs or combinations of them to 


years 
alive 


use in the future. 
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Birthplace of Arctic Ice 


Probable birthplace of three large Arctic ice islands 
spotted off coast of far northern Canada. One island's course 
traced over period of five years. 


> THE PROBABLE birthplace of the three 
large islands of ice floating in the Arctic 
Ocean has been sighted on the north coast 
of Ellesmere Island in far northern Canada. 

Capt. Lawrence S. Koenig of Eilson Air 
Force Base, reported to the Second Alaskan 
Anchorage that he 
sheet or 


Conterence 1n 
landlocked ice 
characteristic 


ScIence 
had seen there a 


shore glacier with the same 
markings as the floating islands. From an 


hundred feet it was 1m 


iltitude of a few 
possible to tell whether the markings were 
They gave the appear 


Vater or clear ice 


nce of rivers and brooks draining the ice 
just like on land 
Scientists and military 


ofhicials believe 


these islands—and others which may be dis 


useful as miud-ocean 


wered—might be 

inding strips. They could hold camps, 
ither military or scientific, without the 
langer of camping on much more fragile 
e floes. 

The drifting cours f the third island 
is revealed for the first time by Capt 


Koenig. First sighted in 1946 north of Point 
Barrow, the northernmost tip of Alaska, the 

Beautort Current near 
North Pole. It w 
of Greenland, 


island drifted in th 
to and bevond the is lost 


for almost two vears north 


ut was sighted again this August 50 miles 


fi the coast of Ellesmere Island 


BIOLOGY 
Atomic Radiation Promises 
Good Effects on Food We Eat 


> RADIATIC IN SII ular t that produced 
the A-bomb 


good effects on the 


undreamed of 
food we eat. This 1S 
Brookhaven National 
cooperation with Rutgers 

Brunswick, N. J., 


may hare 
hat scientists at the 
Laboratory, in 

New 
ry to find out. 

Dr. James E. 
pend the next year or 


niversity, will 
Rutgers will 
at Brookhaven 
mducting experiments to determine the 
tHlects of 
Plantings 


Gunckel ot 
More 
radiation on vegetation 
concentric 
The 


vegetative 


will be made in 


ircles around a_ radioactive source. 


flects of various dosages ot 


rowth, flowering and fruiting can thus 
studied. 

Drs. A. H. Sparrow and W. R. Singleton 
the Brookhaven staff 

‘at there is a distinct possibility and hope 
it some will 

utations that have horticultural and agri 

iltural significance, both good and bad. 
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biology believe 


such treatments produce 


In five years the island has drifted some 
3,000 miles. In all these years the shape of 
the island and its markings, which are its 
“fingerprints,” that iden 
tification was easy 


changed so little 


Two other ice islands are being consist 


ently followed by the Tarmagan polar 
weather flights. The 
different from the pack ice which fills the 
Arctic Ocean. While the pack ice drifts 
with the 


low the 


islands are obviously 


wind, the ice islands seem to fol 


circulatory Beaufort Current, a 


gigantic eddy covering half Arctic 
Ocean. 

S-ience News Letter, September 29, 1951 
INVENTION 


Helicopter Attitude Indicator 


> HELICOPTERS WILL be usable in b 


weather with a device called an attitude in 


on which patent 2,567,212 was issue 
to two men, both in the U. S. Navv. They 
re James W. Klopp and William T. Shelto: 


September 29, 1951 


cicator 


Science News Le*ter 
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On This Week’s Cover 


The first in-flight 
U. S. Navy’s jet fighter, Demon, appears 
on the cover of this week’s Science News 
Letrer, with the Missouri river in the fore 


photograph of the 


ground. 

An experimental plane made by McDon 
nell Aircraft Corporation in St. Louis, it 
is the prototype for production models to 





be manufactured both by McDonnell and 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation of Akron, 
Ohio 

MEDICINE 

B Vitamin Clears 

Confused Old Minds 

> THE B VITAMIN that prevents and 
cures pellagra can help old people whose 


mentality is affected because of hardening 


arteries, Dr. |] 


brain Fleetwood 
f Dublin, Ireland, reported to the 


f thei 
Sec yn 


Internation Gerontological Congress in 


St. Louis 


' 


The similarity of mental symptoms in 
ld people and in pellagra patients gave Dr 


of trying the vitamin 


eetwood th 1dea 


Patients whose symptoms were chiefly 


cepression, confusion and irritability im 
] 


proved considerably. Those in whom higl 


blood pressure was ! irked showed littl 
no change. 
September 29, 1951 





HIGH SPEED CAMERA—A modification of the Kodak High Speed Camera 
now permits both the mechanical and electrical aspects of a subject to be 
recorded. simultaneously on the same film, as is being demonstrated above. 
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Depth Perception Different 


Depth or distance seen in a different way when 
looking at a pea and when looking at an apple. Training 
makes depth perception more accurate. 


> YOU SEE depth or distance in a dif 
way when you are looking at a pea 


terent | 
than when you looking at a nickel or 
in apple. And your depth perception of 
large objects can become much more accu 
rate with training and conscious practic 


If the object is so small that its imag 
is formed entirely on the fovea or center 
of the retina of the eve, then the idea 
formerly held by scientists still holds. That 
is, you see depth by a sort of triangulation 


process. The difference in the view of the 


object by vour two eves, and the distance 
from vour eves to the object determine 
your perception of its distance 

But if the object is larger, and it usually 
is in everyday life, then the geometrical ex 
planation breaks down. Then your percep 
tion of depth depends not only on the dif 
ference between what vour two eves s 
but also upon the scanning of the object 
by your eyes running over it 

This is the conclusion of Di ] 
Adamson on the basis of experiments con 
Andrews University, St 
Andrews, Scotland, and reported in_ the 
British journal, Nature (Aug. 25) 


Adamson shi wed 


ducted at St 


Using a stereoscope, Dr. 
his subjects two arrows. Each arrow was 
viewed by only one eve. They were of 
equal thickness but of different lengths 


ENGINEERING 


The two images of the two arrows fused 
and were seen as a single arrow, but, be 
cause one eye saw a longer arrow than the 
other eye, the fused image seen in the 
stereoscope appeared to be ulted away fri 
the observe 

Several pairs of arrows were used. In 
each case the difference in length was the 
same but the actual length differed. Some 
were so small that the image was smaller 
than the eye's fovea (the height of the 
Monticello building on your _ Jefferson 
nickel viewed at ten inches); others were 
four times as large as the fovea, or as Jong 
as the same Monticello building. 

When the arrow was large, the eyes were 
observed to scan back and forth along it. 
In this case, the apparent tlt was less than 
might have been expected—the larger the 
arrow, the less the apparent tilt. 

When this scanning was suppressed by 
requiring the observer to fixate on a small 
marked place at the center of the arrow, no 
tilt was observed. 

The apparent tlt of the large arrows was 
found to vary for different individuals 
This, Dr. Adamson concludes, is due to 
differences in training and also to deviations 
in the binocular vision of the individuals. 
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Crystals Operate Clutch 


> A NEW-TYPE, high-speed clutch to 
transmit power from a rotating shaft to 
a drive shaft, as done by the ordinary auto 
mobile clutch, utilizes certain solid chemi 
cal crystals which, when excited by a di- 
rect current voltage, bend to bind the out- 
put disk on the drive shaft to the rotating 
input disk on the power shaft. 

This clutch is the result of experimental 
development at the National Bureau of 
Standards by Ernest Codier. It is a part of 
a program for the development of fast- 
acting clutches suitable for use in high- 
speed computers. Only one model has as 
yet been constructed. It is about six inches 
in diameter and a little more than an inch 
long. 

Construction of this new so-called crystal 
clutch is relatively simple. The output disk 
is located between two rotating members, 
consisting of a thin flexible pressure plate 
and a heavier mounting plate, or input 
disk. The crystal elements, which bend 
when opposite potentials are applied to 


different parts of the crystal surfaces, are 
spaced at 120-degree intervals. When the 
exciting voltage 1S applied, the crystals 
press against the pressure plate at a radius 
of 1.5 inches, pinching the output disk 
between the pressure plate and the input 
disk. 

The particular crystals used are what are 
known as Bimorph piezoelectric crystal 
elements. In the experimental unit Rochelle- 
salt crystal elements are used because they 
are readily available. These, however, are 
relatively unstable, and barium titanate 
crystals are regarded as a logical alternate. 

Distinguishing features of the crystal 
clutch are high speed of response and al- 
most negligible current drain. No current 
flows, other than insulation leakage, after 
the applied voltage has charged the capacity 
of the crystals. The clutch therefore creates 
no magnetic field, an advantage in some 
applications. 

Applications for this new clutch may not 
be numerous. Yet its high speed and negli- 


gible current drain could be valuable in a 
few highly specialized but important in 
struments. One application might be, as an 
example, in photographic recording ap 
paratus to move motion picture film in fast 
response to an activating voltage. 
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NUTRITION 
Real Strawberry Jam Is a 
Better Buy Than Imitation 


> IF MRS. AMERICA buys substandard 
strawberry jam labelled imitation, she 1s 
not getting any bargain even if she pays 

7 cents for the imitation labelled product 
when the genuine strawberry jam would 
cost 41 cents. 

Actually she is paying nearly two and 
one-half times as much per pound fot 
strawberries in the form of preserves. The 
reason is that the costs of processing, labor, 
hlling and containers are practically iden 
tical for the standard and_ substandard 
preserves. 

These figures were given by Charles W. 
Crawford, Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs, at a meeting of the American Bar 
Association in New York. 

“By adding to one pound of genuine 
strawberry jam about one and two-thirds 
pounds of sugar, costing 17'4 cents retail, 
and eight-tenths of a pound oi tap water, 
the consumer could get nearly three and 
one-half pounds of a mixture identical in 
composition with the imitation jam at a 
cost of about 58 cents,” Mr. Crawford stated. 

“The same quantity of imitation jam, 
purchased as such, costs the consumer 93 
cents.” 

Mr. Crawford’s strawberry jam figures 
were used in pointing out the need to 
stop gaps in the current law for protection 
of both consumers and conscientious food 
manufacturers and processors. 

Science News Letter, Sep'ember 29, 1951 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Children Think Adults 
Are Just Horrible 


> CHILDREN THINK grown-ups are 
just horrible. Or at least grown-ups think 
children think grown-ups are just horrible. 

A British psychologist asked 60 normal, 
intelligent young people to place themselves 
in the shoes of small boys or girls and then 
answer some questions. The psychologist, 
Miss S. B. N. Shimmin, Bedford College, 
London, was amazed to find that only 
eight out of the “0 masquerading as chil- 
dren had any friendly feelings toward 
adults. The rest chose such words as scorn, 
hatred, distaste, dislike, suspicion, caution, 
fear, to describe their feelings toward 
grown-ups. 

Miss Shimmin said she asked adults to 
pretend they were children, because chil 
dren were inhibited and evasive when 
faced with questionnaires. 

Science News Letter, September 29, 1951 
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Inherit Neuroticisms 


British psychologist finds that ‘‘neuroticism is in- 
herited at least to the same extent as intelligence and 


possibly up to 80%.” 


> IF PARENTS are to take the credit for 
passing intelligence along to their children, 
they must take the blame if. their 
children grow up to be neurotic. 

In a study of the occurrence of neuroti 
cism in identical twins as compared with 
that in ordinary twins, Dr. H. J. Eysenck, 
L.ondon’s Maudsley Hospital psychologist, 
found that “neuroticism is inherited at 
least to the same extent as intelligence, 
possibly up to 80 

This information has been passed along 
to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science by Dr. S. Crown, who 
reported a whole series of interesting psy- 
chological research carried out at the Maud- 
sley Hospital. 

There, too, Miss F. Goldman has found 
evidence to indicate that early weaning of 
babies may lead to pessimism and _ aloof- 
ness in later life. 


also 


Mrs. A. Petrie has shown that following 
pre-frontal leubotomy, a cutting of the front 
the brain to treat some forms o! 
shift of personality in 


lobes of 
insanity, there is a 
the patient, who becomes less intelligent 


less neurotic and more extraverted. 


Another Maudsley Hospital investigation 
shows that people suffering from excess 
thyroid secretion are more neurotic and 
introverted than other people. Patients sul 
fering from = similar diseases were 
found in another inquiry to tend to show 


patterns and can ly 


organic 


similar personality 
distinguished from patients with other kinds 
of bodilv ailments “by the nature and/or 


xtent of these traits of personality.” 


Doctors may soon be 
tients suffering 
sub-cortical” brain damage by means of a 
erv simple test in which the patients are 
isked to make models from wood blocks. 
It has been found that patients with lesions 
of the basal ganglia portion of the brain 
would make the model correctly but could 
not orient it properly. The test is known 
as Koh’s Block Test. 

Dr. J. Brengelmann found that after 
electric shock treatment for insanity pa 
tients were, at least temporarily, less good 
it learning than they were before the treat 
ment. This deterioration in learning ability 
vas so characteristically associated with 
linical improvement that Dr. Brengel 
ann found he “could predict with some 
legree of accuracy whether or not a pa 
tient had benefitted clinically f 


able to detect pa 


from a certain type ol 


from the 
treatment” simply by testing his loss of 
learning ability. 

Dr. Crown comments that Dr. Brengel 
mann’s discovery is “of greatest interest and 


importance in that it demonstrates experi 
mentally that one of the immediate effects 
of a widely used physical method of treat 
ment is to cause at least a temporary ar 
terioration in learning ability.” 
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WILDLIFE 
Sprays Used to Keep 
Deer from Nibbling Trees 


> DEER ARE becoming such a nuisance on 
the West Coast that farmers are spraying 
their fruit trees with repellents to keep 
them from nibbling the leaves and bark. 
According to Walter E. Howard of the 
University of California at Davis and Henry 
E. Hjersman of the California Division of 
Fish and Game, deer in California have in 
creased to nearly 1,000,000 head while their 
natural range has been decreased. Protection 
of does has also aggravated the situation. 





THE “CORPORAL E”—This surface 


guided missile, developed as a re- 


search instrument by U. S. Army 
Ordnance, is a companion of the 
Niki” which was the first guided mis- 
sile of any type designed and built 
wholly in the United States. It is the 
fourth missile of a series of different 
types developed under Army super- 
vision. 


199 


As a result deer have done considerable 
damage to orchards, gardens and vineyards 
Even the building of eight-foot fences has 
proved ineffective. 

Farmers are using repellent sprays which 
go under a number of commercial brand 
names. They contain 
gredients which by smell or taste repel the 


various chemical in 


deer. One of the most successful commercial 
repellents contains a polysulfide type of rub 
ber latex which not only has a bad taste but 
ilso sticks to the leaves and bark for about 
six months. 

Such sprays applied to two-year-old fruit 
and nut trees did not damage the foliage, 
even when used at twice the strength sug 
gested by the manufacturers and sprayed 
is often as every two weeks. Trees sprayed 
included apple, apricot, pear, peach, quince, 
plum, cherry and almond. 

“The incidence of deer damage in Cali 
fornia will probably increase steadily be 
cause of the rapid human expansion and in 
creased agricultural demands in the state,” 
predict the two California scientists. “This 
will call for a greater use of the repellent 
Sprays. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 
Atomic Poisoning of 
Living Plants Studied 


> WHETHER ATOMIC fission products 
can be taken into plants in such quantities 
as to contaminate them is being studied at 
the University of California 
Agriculture in Berkeley. 
Two fission products, cesium and _ stron 
tium, though not essential to plant growth, 
were found to be absorbed in plant roots 


( college ol 


in laboratory studies by Drs. Roy Over 
street and Louis Jacobson 
These tests are a part of a study to find 


out exactly what influences the intake of 
minerals, especially the essential ones, in 
plants. The problem is aimed at producing 
a favorable environment in the soil for 
mineral absorption. 

For two years Drs. Overstreet and Jacob 
son worked to perfect a stable culture proc 
ess to study mineral absorption by plants. 
Roots of barley plants grown in the dark 
were found best suited to this study. The 
in culture solutions contain 


salts. In 


roots are put 
ing various 
this way rate and amount of mineral absorp 


radioactive mineral 
tion can be determined. 


Potassium, phosphates, and bromides 
were found to be absorbed more rapidly 
when certain amounts of calcium were 
added. There was also found a competition 
between the hydrogen in acids and_ the 
minerals to be taken into the plant. The 
reasons for this have not been determined, 
but future may answer the 
questions of ion absorption 

This work is being done partly under a 
grant from the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 


Thousands Caught in New 
High Speed Fishnet 


7 \ NEW kind of fishnet. whici can 
towed at high speeds and is designed t 
catch great quantities of small fish fe 
cientific st is been devised by tw 
scientists t Marine Station, Millport, 
England 
In use in Clyde ‘sea, it was towed 
en knots over 68-mile course Th 
scientists, D. T. Gauld and T. B. Bagenal, 
uid the p S the net was to investi 
gate ng in the distribution « 
young fish in the Clyde sea area. A di 
scription n ippears in tl British 
ournal, N rE (Sept. 22). Catches ob 
ined consisted of species, including uy 
MP TKMD ¢ Tel OO) fis] eggs per 
' 1 i 
irc i 
ig i is Marre 
its Hipec 
1s 4 rk if 4 i 
I s be t f 
! i ig 
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Tomato Breeders Seek 
“Sports,”” Abnormal Plants 
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M 
crops, [ 


Rick, 


niversity 


Dr. Charles 
or truck 


coordinator 


associate professor 
of California, is 
of the organization 

Main function of the group is to provide 
medium of exchange for the latest infor 
mation on the and 
breeding of tomatoes throughout the world. 
Another of the organization the 
exchange of breeding stock. The Coopera 
containing re 
various members. Much 


research in genetics 


role is 


tive issues periodic reports 


search notes from 


of this material has not before been readily 


ulable to the majority of the workers in 
this field 

Tomato growers also assist in the research 
vork of th Cooperative Occasionally ab 


normal tomato plants appear in commercial 
helds useful in studying 
inheritance and also, in some instances, in 
the breeding of strains with higher yield. 

Seeds of 
«© appreciated by the 
t to Dr 


These plants are 


these sports or mutants would 
members. These seeds 


Rick, ot 


rsity ot California, 


ould be sen Division 
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MEDICINE 
Ultrasound Waves 
For Better Vaccines 


> rrER \ 


ina 


INES yainst germs 


ippail 


may 


AC A 


Iruses, 


bk 
prepared 
ultrasound 
Battelle 
sug 


use of high intensity 


ives. Dr. Ne! Newton, of the 


morial Institute in Columbus, Ohio, 


son 
M 


gests in a re 


His suggestion 


vith tobacco mosak 


port 
masead 


on 
virus. When this plant 


1S experiments 


disease virus was exposed to ultrasound for 
munutes, its infectivity, or 
Scotia vi 


three and a third 


| 
aiscast mn in 


ibility to produc 
| 95 


] | 
piants, was wou 


reau 


Using lower intensity levels of ultrasound 


irying the length of exposure gave 
\mong them was an increase 
ot aged” 


Newton suggests, might be 


re sults 


in the infective abuility iruses 
This, Dr ap 
plied to reactivating and possibly extend 
ing th 


iccines 


period of usefulness of aged’ 
The ultrasonic es reduce the infecting 
of the breaking it into 
shorter particles Other scientists have pre 


“lity virus by 


iously reported this, but Dr. Newton used 


+ much higher seven mega 
cvcles, than 


previously With 
this frequency, a virus particle 280 milli 


frequency, 
those used. 


microns long is broken into fragments only 


’) to 40 millimicrons long 


The 280-millimicron-long unit ts the basic 
infecting unit. When it breaks under the 
high intensity ultrasonic vibration, it tends 
to break first at constant distance from 
I nd ot the virus rod and then is the 
p ‘r is increased, it breaks into frag 

‘nts ina random way. This, Dr. Newton 
states, “shows a structural weakness at one 

finite point in the virus rod 
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IN SCIEN 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


Sea Captains Mind Winds 
To Save Time and Fuel 








> SEA CAPTAINS—disdainful of the wind 
since steam displaced sails—are once more 
beginning to pay respectful attention to 
the of the Some of them 
do what is called engineering the weather 
better navigation in the 
they save fuel and make better time. 

One Navy ship, the U. S. S. Beckham, by 
avoiding areas of adverse winds and re 
tarding seas on a trip from the Philippines 


forces weather. 


for and process 


to Seattle arrived 24 hours ahead of the 
esumated time and consumed only seven 
eighths of the expected amount of fuel. 
Yet the ship travelled a route 600 miles 
longer than the great circle route. 

Th vethod 1s described by Louis P 
Allen, of the Ofhce of Nav il Research. 
Mr. Allen says that too little appreciation 
has been given to the power of the sea 
nd too littl is known about the forces 
which create it. He believes that shipping 
routes should not always be planned ac 


cording to great circle courses, that more 
thorough studies of the power of wind and 


Waves are In order. 

Different types of ships react differently 
o different climatic circumstances, says Mr. 
Allen, but for each class of ship some gen 
eralities can be made. Although the oceans 
blocked out into specific 


regions of definite wind and sea conditions, 


can never ve 


he points out, answers can be computed on 


1 percentage basis and a probability can be 
stated 

Science News Letter, September 29, 1951 
AGRICULTURE 


Crop Slide Rule Tells 
When Harvest Is Due 


> A CROP “slide rule” promises a “revolu 
tion in agriculture.” 

The slide rule has been devised by Dr 
C. Warren Thornthwaite, director of the 


Climatology Laboratory of Johns Hopkins 
University, located at the Seabrook Truck 
Farms, Seabrook, N. J. 

When coupled with scientihce irrigation 
methods, he declares, it will enable farmers 
to know exactly how long, from sowing to 


harvest, it will take a plant to reach its 
peak in favor and quality 
On the slide rule, tme is measured in 


April, theretore, is much 
June. It set at 
the date the plant is placed in the ground, 
the day it should 


growth units.” 


shorter than one arrow 15S 


inother arrow points t 
peak. 
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MEDICINE 
Simple Test Could Save 
Many from Cancer Deaths 


> ALMOST 26,000 women could be saved 
from cancer death each year if a simple 
test were made part of a yearly health 
examination of all women over 30 years 
old, Dr. J. Ernest Ayre of Miami, Fla., de 
clared at the meeting of the U. S. Chapter 
of the International College of Surgeons 
in Chicago. 

The test is called a cervical cytology test. 
It consists in the painless procedure of scrap 
ing surface cells from the neck, or lower 
end, of the uterus and then examining the 
scrapings under a microscope to see whether 
cancer cells are 

Many 
through this test come 
looks perfectly 


i resent. 
discovered 
that 


the doctor on 


umes the cancer ceils 


rom tissue 
normal to 
visual These are the 
favorable cases because cancer 1s completely 
stage, Dr 


most 


examination. 
curable when 
Avre stated. 
Not one woman 5,000, Dr. Ayre said, 
gets this test as part of ,a yearly physical 
examination, but cancer ofethe uterus claims 
26,000 lives each year. Almost all of them, 
this yearly cer 


found atj this 


he said, could be saved by 
vical cytology test. 
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MEDICINE f 


Keep Active to Keep 
Brain Cells Young 


> KEEP ACTIVE, if you want to keep your 
brain cells from growing old. Overwork will 
not speed the aging of your nerve cells. Ex 
ercise will delay it. 

Evidence for this was presented by Dr. 
O. Vogt of the Institute for Brain Study at 
Neusadt/Schwarzwald, Germany, at the Sec- 
ond International Gerontological Congress 
in St. Louis. 

Dr. Vogt made microscopic studies of the 
nerve cells of normal adult human brains, 
noting the changes due to. age. 

In the brains of two women, age 90 and 
100 years at their deaths} who had been 
ery active throughout their lives, the aging 
changes of the nerve cells fvere considerably 
delayed, he found. 

In addition,” he state “in our collec 
tion of specimens we have observed no case 
in which overwork was found to have ac 
celerated the aging of the Merve cells.” 

The aging process, he geported, may be 
speeded or delayed by mutations or ex 
ternal factors. Among the external factors 
he mentioned hardening of the arteries, de 
heient supply of oxygen in the blood, pot 
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soning and infections. Often the effect is 
restricted to certain cell types and produces 
the so-called systematic nerve changes. 

All nerve cells undergo an aging process 
which leads to death of the cells, Dr. Vogt 
stated. This process may be primary in na 
ture and in that case must be characterized 
as a normal phenomenon. 

The aging process is different in the vari 
ous types of nerve cells in the brain. The 
difference may concern the time when aging 
staris or the speed with which it proceeds. 
Some types of brain cells are still normal in 
persons 100 years old. 

Science News Letter, September 29, 1951 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Words Come Slower 
To Older People 


> WORDS COME slower to an older per 

son, though he may know just as many 

words as a young man or woman 
Studies showing this were reported by 


Drs. J. E. Birren and J. Botwinik of the 
UL. S. National Institutes of Health, Beth 
esda, Md., at the Second International 


Gerontological Congress in ot. Louis. 


In their studies, 341 persons ranging in 
ige trom 16 to 90 were required to write 
they could words beginning with 
a given letter, for example, S. Thirty-one 
persons aged 20 to 29 


as fast as 


+ 


wrote a mean of 


4 ¢ , 
<t.7 words in two minutes, Dut 5U persons 


aged 70 to 79 wrote a words 


per tw 


mean of 6 
minutes. 

The younger group wrote at about 5 
of their rate of writing when copying 
words, whereas the elderly wrote 
36 of sheir potential writing 
Thus, the elderly retardation in 
verbal fluency with 
a slowing in the motor 


> 


at about 
speed 
show a 
beyond that associated 
response of writ 
ing. 
The 


scientists, 


results indicate, state the 
that an elderly individual may 
a defect in thought arising from a 
low rate of association. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
Hedgehog Awakened by 
Hormone Alarm in Body 


> IF YOU find it hard to get up in the 
morning, consider the hedgehog: When he 
is awakened from his long winter sleep 
it is such a great physiological strain that 
an alarm reaction is set off in his body. 

This alarm reaction is like that in humans 
when, under stress, the adrenal and other 
glands grow very active in preparing the 
body for detense threat 
ot danger. 

The hedgehog’s alarm reaction or awaken 
ing is reported by Drs. Paavo Suomalainen 
and Anna-Maija Herlevi of Helsinki Uni 
versity, Finland, in the journal, 
(Sept. 4 gs 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Rabbit Fountain of Youth 
Is in Thyroid Hormone 


> THE FOUNTAIN of Youth, for male 
rabbits at least, seems to have been found 
in the thyroid gland. This is the U-shaped 
gland in the neck which in some condi 
uons develops a goiter. 

thyroid hormone considerably 
improved the sexual desire and stimulated 
production of germ cells in buck 
rabbits previously classed as infertile be 
cause of their poor breeding records, Dr. 
M. Maqsood of the University of Cambridge 
School of Agriculture reports in the jour 
nal, Nature (Sept. 15). 

Production of thyroid hormone decreases, 
as does male fertility, with advancing age, 
Dr. Maqsood points out. His rabbit expert 
made to learn more about the 
thyroid gland and the 
male sex glands. The doses of thyroid hor 


Doses of 


male 


ments were 


relation between the 


mone that apparently rejuvenated the buck 
rabbits were “physiological,” that is about 
the amount normally produced by the 
gland. 

What the studies may mean for human 
males is not stated in Dr. Maqsood’s report 
Potential tood 
animals other than rabbits is suggested by 


the fact that the research 


importance for breeders of 


was done at an 
iricultural school. 
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MEDICINE 
Female Hormone Banks 
For Cancer in Men 


> FEMALE HORMONE banks are help 
ing the fight against cancer of the prostate 
gland in men in two ways, it appears from 
a report by Dr. Edward M. Tracy, Jr., of 
Hamburg, N. Y., to the U. S. Chapter of 
the International College of Surgeons meet 
ing in Chicago. 

1. Men with far advanced prostatic cancer 

got “dramatic relief” of pain and some 
were able to return to work through the 
aid of these hormone banks. 
2, Although not curative, the research 
with female hormone treatment spotlights 
a relation between cancer of the prostate 
and adrenal and pituitary glands as well 
is sex glands. Following this lead may give 
better weapons for fighting the disease. 

The hormone banks consist of pellets of 
semi-synthetic female hormone. These are 
buried beneath the skin and release the 
hormone gradually over a period of three 
months. Previously, female hormone for 


prostatic cancer relief has been given by 


mouth. Some patients forget to take the 
treatment and others get stomach upsets 
from 1. 


Although the hormone banks did not 
help all the patients, many were helped and 
some no longer required morphine for pain 
relief. 
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Jupiter Still Prominent 


Giant planet, shining at its brightest, continues to 
dominate October's evening skies. On Oct. 2 two planets 
are at their nearest for the year. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


> THE BRILLIANT planet Jupiter contn 

u to dominate the ning sky. Indeed 
» Oct. 2 it is directh opp 

sun, which means that it rises as the sun 


ts and is visible through the night. In 
other words, on that date both the earth 
ind Jupiter are in the same direction fron 
the sun and the two planets are at thet 
nearest for the year. They are then sepa 
366,800,000 miles. Because of this 


ited 
Jupiter is now at its brightest—of magni 
tude minus 2.5 on the astronomical scal 


of stellar and planetary brightness. This 1: 


not as bright Venus appeared when in 
the evening sky few months ago, or 


it does now in the east in the early morning 


hours. With the exception of Venus, how 


ever, Jupiter is now shining more brilliantly 


g 
than any other star or planet ever does. 

By the time of the evening for which 
the accompanying maps ar¢ prepared (10:00 
p. m., your own kind of standard time at 
the beginning of Oct r and an hour 
earlier at th iad Jupiter has climbed 
high in the southeastern sky, where it 1s 

isily locat al ‘ | of its splendor It is 
in the constellation of ¢ tus, the whal 
Actually, this is not officially one of 12 
constellations of tl odiac, which is th 
path of the planet well as of the sun 
ma oon. Prise t fishes, directly above 

of tl ‘ ul ¢ corner of 
Cetus, t n ofhaally d 
lineated International Astr mica 
Union \ t At pi | 
' pp rn 


“Great Square of Pegasus” 


Aside from tl presence of Jupiter, th 
\ » locate the fishes is to find part 
of the constellation of Pegasus, the winged 
horse, which is right above them. Three of 
the stars in Pegasus, together with Alphet 
atz in neighboring Andromeda (the chained 
lady), form a huge square called the “Great 
Square of Pegasus,” that is marked on our 
map ot the southern sky. Just below th 
square 1s a ring of seven or so Stars, 
bright enough to b 
1 the n Ip, that is called the “ci 
clet of the western fish.” Extending from 


which only thre ire 
| 


markea oO 


this, toward the east, is a line of stars that 
was represented on the picturesque old stat 


None of these stars, 1n Cetus, Pisces or 
Pegasus, is of the first magnitude. However, 
six of at least this brilliance are now visible 
in the evening sky. Brightest is Vega in 
Lyra, the lyre, high in the western sky. Its 
magnitude is 0.1, even brighter than first, 
which extends from 0.5 to 1.5. It is a little 


| 


less than a tenth as bright as Jupiter. 


Deneb in “Northern Cross”’ 


Above Lyra is Cygnus, the swan, in 
which stands Deneb. This star is at the 
northern end of a group of stars that form 
a well-shaped cross, the so-called “North 
ern Cross.” As a cross it is much more per 
fect than its famed southern counterpart, 
though not of as brilliant stars. To the left 
of Vega we find Aquila, the eagle. These 
three—Vega, Altair and Deneb—make a 
large triangle which can be located easily. 

Another first-magnitude star appears low 
in the south, in line with the two stars 
that make the western side of the great 
square. This is Fomalhaut, in Piscis Aus 
trinnus, the southern fish, which is entirely 
separate from the constellation of Pisces. 
Fomalhaut, it will be noted, 1S shown on 
our map by the symbol for a star of the 
econd magnitude. The reason is that even 


though it is now bout as high iS It ever 


rises for us in these latitudes, it is still 
rather low. Consequently, its rays must pass 
through a considerable thickness of th 
irth’s atmosphere, Which absorbs some of 
ts light, and makes it look fainter than 


if it appeared as high, perhaps, as Pegasus 
Low in the northeast Auriga, the chari 

, is now visible, and in this group 
hines Capella. To the right of this figure, 


nd just coming into view in the evening 


for the first time since last spring is Taurus, 


Aldebar in, 


the Bull, with another first 





TRAC 





oe 


llasa 


MINOR 


magnitude star that looks fainter than it 
should because of its low altitude. Unlike 
Fomalhaut, however, Aldebaran will rise 
high in the south during winter evenings 
and will then shine with full glory. 

As mentioned above, Venus, which was 
seen in the evening until mid-August, has 
now moved to the morning sky, and shines 
brilliantly in the east before sunrise. It is 
now moving through the constellation of 
Leo, the lion, and is at its greatest brilliance 
on Oct. 10, with a magnitude of minus 
4.3. This is about 5.25 times as bright as 
Jupiter. The planet Mars is in the same part 
of the sky, though many times as faint. 
Moving toward the east, on Oct. 3 it 
passes within a degree, or about twice the 
apparent diameter of the full moon, of the 
star Regulus. Mars has now started to swing 
towards the earth. It will come closest on 
May 8, 1952, when it will be of magnitude 
minus 1.5 or nearly 23 tmes as bright as it 
Is at present. 


Jupiter Biggest Planet 


One distinction of the planet Jupiter, 
which is now so prominent in the evening, 
is its great size. With a mean diameter of 
87,000 miles, or 11 times that of the earth, 
it has 1,312 times the volume of our planet. 
However, being of lower density than earth, 
it -has only 318 times as much mass, or 
“weight.” Big though it is, it is still small 
compared to the sun, whose diameter is 
109 times that of earth. In mass, the sun 
is about 1,047 times that of Jupiter. 

Another distinction of this giant planet 
is its extensive retinue of satellites, more 
than of any other planet. The four biggest 
were discovered in 1610 by Galileo with his 
little telescope, and they represent actually 
the first astronomical discovery with the 
aid of that instrument. Since then seven 
American 
stronomers accounted for all but one of 
these. 

In 1892, E. E. Barnard, at the Lick Ob 
servatory in California, found the fifth, a 


more have been found, and 
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body than those of Galileo. They 
range from 2,000 to 3,200 miles in diam 
eter, while V, as Barnard’s is usually des 
ignated, is probably about a hundred miles 
in diameter. In 1904-5 C. D. Perrine, at 
the same observatory, found VI and VII, 
the former with a diameter about the same 
as V, and the latter perhaps about 40 miles. 

Then England scored, when in 1908 P. 
J. Melotte, at the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, found number VIII, which also 


far smaller 


has a probablé diameter of 40 miles. Lick 
Observatory made the next discovery, in 
1914, when Dr. Seth B. Nicholson, while 


searching for VIII, came across a new one, 
called IX. This has a diameter around 20 
miles. 


Spotted by Large Telescope 


an intermission, but in 
by that time a member 
Wilson Observatory, 


After that came 
1938 Dr. Nicholson, 
of the staff of the Mt. 


found X and XI with the aid of the 100 
inch telescope, at that tme the world’s 
largest telescope. The diameters of these 
tinv bodies has been estimated at about 


15 miles. Perhaps there are still more, but 
if so they are undoubtedly small and faint 
and will be most difficult to locate. 

Incidentally, after 1938, no more discov 
eries of satellites of any planets were made 
until ten years later. In 1948 Dr. Gerard 
Kuiper, of the Yerkes Observatory and the 
MacDonald Observatory, which are oper- 
ited together as a joint project of the 
Universities of Chicago and Texas, found a 
new satellite of Uranus, raising that planet's 
known attendants from four to five. He 
named his discovery Miranda. The follow- 
ing year he scored again with Nereid, 
1ew moon of Neptune, which only had 
een credited with one up to then. 

Aside from the moon, there are 29 satel- 
ites now known belonging to the various 
lanets of the solar system, and U. S. astron 
mers have accounted for 12 of these. Eng- 
ind comes next with eight. For next place, 
taly and France are tied, with four each, 
vhile Holland is last with one. Of all the 
Janets that have satellites, U. S. astrono 
ners have discovered at least one for each. 
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Celestial Time Table for October 
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News Letter, 


Earth and Jupiter in same 
direction from sun, Jupiter 
366,800,000 miles from 
earth 

Moon nearest, distance 229, 
900 miles 

Moon at first quarter 
Venus, visible in east before 
sunrise, at greatest brilliancy 


Moon passes Jupiter 
Full moon 
Moon farthest, 
300 miles 
Meteors visible radiating from 
constellation of Orion, visible 
in east after midnight 
Moon in last quarter 

Moon passes in front of Regu 


distance 251,- 


constella 


lus, bright star in 
on ot Leo. (This 1s_ visible 
in most of U. S.) Times 
given are for Washington, 
ind will be earlier in West. 
Moon passes Mars 
Moon passes Venus 
New moon 
hour for CST, two hours for 
for PST. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Housecleaning for 
Health and Safety 


> WITH THE children back at school, 
many homemakers turn now to fall house 
cleaning and renovating. This tiresome job 
if properly done can contribute to the health 
and safety of the family as well as to the 
appearance and comfort of the home. 

Cleaning out trash and other litter from 
cellar, attic, cupboards and closets reduces 
a fire and accident hazard and removes 
good nesting spots for mice that may spread 
clisease. 

You want to avoid accidents during the 
cleaning period and while you are doing the 
cleaning you may find many ways to make 
home safer for the rest of the year. 

Begin with the stepladder used for reach 
ing high shelves, ceilings, high curtain rods 
and the like. Be sure a stepladder is used, 
and not the edge of a chair, box or table 
which might slip or collapse and bring the 
climbing cleaner crashing in a bone-break 
ing or possibly killing fall. Also make sure 
the stepladder itself is safe. 

Then see to it that pails, mops and other 
articles used in the cleaning are put in their 
proper places when not actually in use, so 
there is no chance of their tripping the un 
wary. If this practice is started during the 
fall housecleaning, it should easy to 
remember and follow it on daily or 
weekly light cleaning periods. . 


be 
the 


Besides getting the home clean, you may 
at this period be getting it into good repair 
This includes check 
equipment and its wiring, 


for the coming season. 
ing electrical 


furnaces, stoves, heaters and other mechan 
ical appliances. 
Broken chairs, railings, loose treads or 


stair carpets, frayed edges of rugs and the 
like should be repaired. Make a light inspex 
tion of your More light in the halls 
on the stairways may 


home. 


or save someone 1n 
your family from a dangerous accident. 
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FOR PERMANENT 
PRESERVATION OF 
BIOLOGICAL SPECIMENS 


PLASTICAST is a transparent clear liquid plas- 
tic (refractive index, 1.5). All forms of biological 
life, sections or whole small creatures, as well as 
organs can easily and quickly be PRESERVED 
FOREVER without deteriorating simply by im- 
bedding in PLASTICAST! The entire process is 
as easy as pouring water out of a glass and tales 
lesa than 30 minutes! A few drops of catalyst 
are added to the liquid plastic before imbedding. 
The liquid plastic turns into a hard glass-lke solid 
without heat in 10 to 15 minutes! Ideal for bio- 
logical work of all kinds. Price per gallon (in- 
cluding catalyst and complete directions), post- 
paid $17.50 

Trial pint (including catalyst), postpaid. $ 3.00 


PLASTICAST COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 987, Dept. A-6 Pale Alto, Calif. 








PHYSICS 


What Is Matter Made of? 
It’s Discussed Secretly 


> WHAT MATTER is made of tunda 
ental question, was discussed by about 
50 nuclear physicists of the United States 
id Il on-Iron Curtain countries meet 
ing at the University of Chicago. The con 
rem \ sD hind closed doors ilthoug! 
I non ti lear physics was allow 
r ft progra 
Fear that so n spaper reporters, Wl 
owed at tl ssions, would give the im 
Lol t ic secrets were being 
iled 1 t reason that the discussion 
tated officially in 
ne 1 1 vith SCIENCE SERVICE 
I} Chicagt sions were jointly sp 
red and financed by the Office of Na 
+4 \t ic Energy ( 
F P| : f 
| 
{ M4 
> N t Se Y > 2? 195! 
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Gt OSE RAISING 


Lewis Glaser 














x geese much more tha 
) at 4 | AS ialing activi or 
farm or or he aw! Right now we Ame 
ar are asked produce an enormous 
ime of goose down and feathers for aviator 
iits, mountain and Arctic sleeping bag yr 
yur Defense Forces. The need is urgent, vital 
and very critical! 
SUCCESSFUI GOOSE RAISING now 
1951-52 edition i concise 46- page 
illustrated, fact-crammed guide that explair 
ever dota of li-time or part-time ¢ 
raising 
For your py mail $1.00 now to the aut 
The New Haven Gooseman'’) by addressing 
LEwts GLASER HOUSE A 
BOX 123 NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 
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Wild Asters 


{ ‘ ther ra eauty 
in t t I n is going farther! 
I da ind most her flowers 
ong sinc pped id died. Anc 
indeed, the courag ind Deauty of autumn 
ods and helds due in no little de 
gi these little turquots nd amethyst 
tar for Aster 1S i 
Fy ts y ( rag iutunil 
t ut thi f at least wall shine 
ug chil lawns dehantly until 
t sm itself o quench it. For 
t vild aster 1 irciet ven than its 
IsIn-compantol f fall roadsides, the 
goldenrod 
Wild asters tor ) e % most nu 
erous botanical brotherhoods of our out 
doors. For th northeastern quarte! ot the 
country alone, Gray’s Manual lists 59 species; 
ind there are many more in other sections 
Some of them are white-flowered, like 
t ericodes group but the great majority 
of the genus are blue, ranging from the 
tinv but brilliant amethystinus to the bold, 
purplish, inch-wide heads of the New Eng 
land aster 
Just why the latter flower, the most 
gorgeous of all asters, should have been 
made the property of New England its a 
riddle. It is by no means confined to New 
England, for it ranges the whole country 
side west as far as the Great Plains. And 
it has as little suggestion of the traditional 
dour and strait-laced character of a Puri 
tan about its purple-and-gold head as a 
Restoration Cavalier 
It is a bit of botanical irony, or perhaps 


re 1s even something compensatory about 


it. It symbolize the suppressed but 
ardent of flame that often beat 
beneath the drab coats of the people of the 
hard North. 
The flowers most commonly called aster 
the China asters, only distantly related 
to the wild plants of woods and road 
But relatives of the 
asters brought into this 
as especially worthy 
conditions. 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture lists 
in even dozen of these. Particularly notable 


may 
hearts 


are 
our 
sides. even some close 
have been 
abroad, 


of adaptation to 


true 
country from 


American 


among them is the Astatic Aster tataricus, 
1 stiff, stout plant much taller than any 
of our native species. This aster reaches 


a height of seven feet, holding up its blue 
head along with the sunflowers, hollyhocks 


nd golden glows. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Wash Day Chemical 
From Laxative Pills 
> THE INGENUITY of the America 
housewite matches that of American 


chemusts 

When she reads in the newspaper that 
mical | product, called CMC, 
wash 
And get it 
she gets it at the drug store in 
the and 


or squeezes the powder into the rinse 


new che will 


ike hel day problems easier, sic 


wants it when she cannot any 


other way, 


laxative, opens capsules, shakes 


wate 


. for cotton clothes. 


CMC 1s the short name for carboxymethy] 
cellulose. Its effect on cotton goods is much 
like that of ordinary starch, but in addition 
it prevents soiling and makes the clothes 

isier to wash clean without making th 
fabric noticeably stuff. 

This soil-resistant treatment was devel 
oped by the Institute of Textile Technology 


harlottesville, Va., in cooperation with 
the Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
The material is in commercial production 


ind is expected to be ivailable soon 1n 
other forms than laxative capsules for home 
laundry use. One form, shown at a De 


partment of Agriculture conference, 
with bluing in it 


comes 
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200 POWER MICROSCOPE 


not a toy... 
used by doctors 


/ f 
i /, A professional quality micro- 
scope made by leading French 
house. Compact, portable, 7” 
high. Hand polished lens. 
Two directional mirror. Nice- 
ly bexed with five prepared 
biology slides. Valuable in- 
vestment at $12.95 complete 
postpaid . or C.0.D. plus 
postage. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 


MASON and SULLIVAN 


(Dept. NB) 
45-55 158 Street, Flushing 58, N. Y. 
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stimulated the interest of entire school 





ten beat d 
le of the . gives students a goal 

encourages original creative work 
led aster best thing the newspaper could have 
y related done” 
nd road terrific, sincere newspaper interest 
*s of the 
nto this 
worthy Extravagant? No, actual excerpts from 
— many complimentary letters received 
ure lists : : : 
‘ notable from finalists in the Second National 
gpa Science Fair 
han any 
reaches 
its blue and now the 
Ilvhocks 


ves THIRD NATIONAL SCIENCE FAIR 


WASHINGTON, D.C °° MAY 8-10 1952 


merica 


Upper right: Barbara E. Joy 











merical 
of Warwick, Rhode Island, and 

er that . . 
IC, will Below: Mary Helen ost pion lh 
ler, she Martin of Hyattsville, , 
Pit any Maryland, and Peter 
Ore an | Miller of St. Paul, Min- 
shakes > s 
e wate! nesota, winners of first At left: Group of young final 

awards. ists on steps of the Monsanto 
-“methv! Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
s much Missouri. 
ddition 
clothes 
ng the 
pr Local science fairs, stimulated by educators as inter- 
nology scholastic activities, inspire young students to excel in scien- 
n with tific projects. 
oratory 
ulture Financial aid and promotional backing of area fairs is 
luction given by newspapers, educational foundations, civic and 
on in industrial organizations. The boys and girls making the best 
"hom exhibits are selected for entry in the National Fair, conducted 
a De by Science Clubs of America, a Science Service activity. 
comes 
wa oe Each finalist, upon arrival, receives a gold and silver 
: medal suspended from specially-woven rainbow ribbon. Won- 
—_— derful programs are planned for our young guests and they 


are given the opportunity to share in scientific awards to 
assist them in their chosen work. 


OPE 


Start your Science Fair NOW! We will tell you how .. . 


French supply you with step-by-step information and give you per- 
A sonal assistance. Write to 

. Nice- 

epared 

le in- 

— SCIENCE SERVICE 
guar- 

ded. 1719 N Street, N.W., Washinaton 6, D. C 
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Wasa-Wasa: A Tale of Trails and Treasure in 
the Far North—Harry Macfie—Norton, 288 
p., $3.00. Wasa-Wasa means far, far away 

a tale of adventure in the distant 

the Swedish by |] 


and this 1s 
North. Translated 
HH. Lyon. 
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MEDICINE 


Viruses Lurking Until Old 
Age May Cause Cancer 


> WHETHER, UNDER. certain conditions, 
ordinary viruses such as cause diseases rang 
ing from polio to common colds can in 
duce cancer is a problem posed by findings 
reported to the Second International Ge 
rontological Congress in St. Louis. 

The findings, on cancer in birds, were 
presented by Drs. F. Duran-Reynals and 
3. A. Briody of Yale University School of 
Medicine. 

In birds, these scientists reported, the 
behave at first as 
ordinary viruses. They infect the chicken 
or other bird at an early age. They may 
induce a non-cancerous disease or they may 
not. But after this stage, the viruses remain 
in hiding in the bird until the bird later 
reaches a certain age, the cancer age. 

Then the virus shows itself as a cancer 


cancer-causing viruses 


virus. It varies or mutates at this stage, 
probably under the influence of the age 
factor of the bird that acts as the virus 


host. 

Through this mutation or variation, the 
virus become capable of causing a great 
tumors or leukemias. 
further effects on the 
virus, the age factor suppresses fundamental 
malignancy, such as steady 
growth. Masking of the virus and regres 
sion of the tumor may resu.t. 
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MEDICINE 
More Cortisone Relatives 
Available for Testing 


> LARGE SUPPPLIES of adrenal 
gland hormones related to the anti-arthritis 
remedy, cortisone, are now available for 
trial on patients, Dr. Richard S. Schreiber, 
director of The Upjohn Company, an- 
nounced in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The hormones are known as compound 
Is and Compound F. In animals compound 
F is more active then cortisone and it is 
the predominant 


two 


believed to be natural 
hormone. 

The larger supplies of these two hor- 
mones result from a method developed by 
Upjohn chemists for partial synthesis from 
hog glands and easily accessible sterol chenu 
cals. 
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‘Wool-Like Textile 


> TWENTY MILLION pounds a year of 


new synthetic textile fiber which looks, 
feels and behaves like wool is the produc 
tion goal of two large British firms who 
have teamed up for the purpose. 

This new synthetic, named Ardil by Im 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., its manu 
facturers, is made from extracted peanut 
meal supplied by Lever Bros. & Unilever 
Limited as a by-product of their oil extrac 
tion operations. This peanut meal was for- 
nerly used as a cattle feed, but it will be 


far more valuable in its new role. 


LC.1. research 
how to convert the proteins from the pea 
nut meal into a synthetic fiber which, as it 
is protein in nature like wool itself, has 
much the same properties. By contrast, other 
synthetics such and nylon are 
nore like cotton and their use is confined 
largely to clothing for outdoor and sum 
wear. 


chemists have discovered 


as rayon 


mer 

Ardil is like wool in its dyeing, moisture 
ibsorbing, warmth and hre-resisting prop 
erties. In wool mixtures in the form of 
vorsteds, woollens, hosiery, blankets, felts, 
irpets, hats and ‘other products users will 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


For Health, 


>» THE SMART person reads the label, 
en the small print, when he buys foods, 
drugs, devices and cosmetics. He can pro- 
tect both his health and his pocketbook by 
doing so. The label gives information re- 
quired by law for protection of the pur- 
chaser. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
\ct sets the rules for labeling foods, drugs, 
that from one state 
to another or are imported into the United 
States. It is the job of the Food and Drug 
\dministration, operating under the Fed- 
ral Security Agency, to make certain that 
uch products are labeled according to these 


nd cosmetics move 


les. 





Plant Nutrient Tablets 
... for Plant Culture 


Each tablet contains one gram of a 
nutrient. Saves the time required 
for weighing out each ingredient 
for each experiment. 


hydro- 
and college 


stations, 
high school 


For experiment 
ponics, 


classes in botany, etc. 
Write for leaflet PN-SNL 


Cargille Scientific Inc. 
118 Liberty St. 





New York, N. Y. 
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have difficulty in distinguishing them from 
all-wool fabrics. 
Ardil can be produced at a cost well 


below the current price of wool. 

The new synthetic is expected to bolster 
Britain’s rapidly dwindling stocks of raw 
wool. 


Similar Fiber from Corn 


Synthetic fiber made from peanut protein 
is not yet on the American market, but a 
similar fiber made from zein, a pure pro 
tein extracted from corn is in commercial 
production under the name of Vicara by 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpora 
tion, Richmond, Va. 

A peanut fiber called Sarelon has been 
produced by the Southern Regional Re 
search Laboratory of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in experimental lots and the 
information made available to industry. 

Casein, the protein of milk, soybean pro 
tein and egg albumen can also be made 
into protein fiber of wool-like character. 
Chicken feathers yield keratin fibers which 
are said to compare favorably with fiber 
made from casein and soybean protein. 
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ead Label 


Today almost every processed food is 
packaged to protect it from dust and in 
sects and to make it easier to handle. Since 
the buyer cannot the 
he must depend upon a truthful label. 
The enforcement of labeling regulations 
protects this majority of 
honest manufacturers as well as consumers 
from unfair practices. In the label the manu- 


facturer is required to tell you what is 


examine contents, 


country’s large 


inside the package. 

Labels must be truthful, they must not be 
misleading and they must be easy to under- 
stand. Drug labels must give adequate di- 
rections for use and unless the label is on a 
prescription drug it should tell what the 
drug is for. 

For ot 
quality and fill of cantainer have been set. 
These by order the 
Federal Security Administrator, after public 
hearings at which manufacturers, representa- 
tives of consumers, and 
nutrition experts, among others, discuss the 


some foods, standards identity, 


standards are set of 


home economists 

» - . * | 2 | -™ 

proposed standards. One such standard, for 

example, that all fruit 

and jellies contain 45 parts by weight of 
S 


requires prese¢ rves 


the fruit ingredient to 55 parts by weight of 
sugar. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
a booklet which tells simply and clearly 
what to look for the label to protect 
yourself when you buy foods, drugs, cos- 


on 


207 


metics and devices. You can get a copy of 
Read The Label” from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
15 cents. (See p. 206.) 
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MEDICINE 


Pick Long-Lived Mother 
To Live to Ripe Age 


> PICK A long-lived mother, if you want 
to live long. The length of Daddy’s lifespan 
does not count as much. 

This advice based genealogical 
findings reported by Dr. E. Jalavisto of the 
University of Helsinki, in Finland, to the 
Second International Gerontological Con 
gress in St. Louis. 

He studied data on 18,000 cases collected 
from Finnish and Swedish genealogists. 

The length of life of fathers does not 
significantly increase the lifespan of daugh 
ters and even in sons the effect is less than 
that of the mother’s longevity. 

Father’s age when the children are born 
also does not have any effect on the off 
spring’s expectation of life, but the mother’s 
Babies born when mother’s age 


1S on 


does. 1S 


high have a shorter life expectancy than 
those born to young mothers. 
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GO PLACES 


Learn Another 
LANGUAGE 
Easily, Quickly, Naturally 


bvLINGUAPHONE 


The World's Standard Conversa- 

tional Method 

GAIN 

®@ Doubled Travel Enjoyment 

@ Greater Business Opportunities 

@ Wider Cultural Horizons 

@ Professional, Scientific and Edu- 
cational Advancement 

@ Special Assignments in Armed 
Forces, Government Service. 


Listen and Learn another Language 
Just 20 Minutes a Day! 


Linguaphone is the natural way to learn 


















a language. You hear both men and 
women speak in their native tongue 
You listen. You learn. You understand 
You speak with correct pronunciation 
You read and write. It’s all amazingly 
easy! 
In peace or war, another language can 
mean power, promotion, a better job 
more pay, greater cultural and travel 
4!) opportunities to you. Right at home, 
cE in leisure time, master 
serv! SPANISH GERMAN FRENCH RUSSIAN 











—29 languages inciuding the Asiatic. 
Linguaphone Institute 3109 Rock. Plaza N. Y. 20 
FREE book gives fascinating facts, about LINGUA- 
PHONE—why it is used by colleges, schools, armed 
services, and has been the choice of more than one 
million home study students. STOP wishing. START 
talking. MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Linguaphone institute 
3109 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20,N. Y. 


Send me your FREE book. 
| want to learn language 
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The new style approach | 


you'can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N ST., Washing*o: 
each week, 


remit $1.50 for one year's subscriptic 
ts shown in the illustration. It is a ligi 
weight, continuous-suction, elec trically-opx 
ated type developed by the U. S. Air Forcy 
for use in transporting paralyzed or uncom® 
Excessive saliva, or blood, 


the mouth might cause death. 


men. 


, 
scious 
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{ STAR FINDER is an optical instrume 
that projects onto the night sky a chart 
apparently 

g the stars uith names and the nam 
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i SAFETY OUTLETS for household ele 
have inside them plastic dis 
losed when the plug-in sack 

jotling children’s attem{ 
into live wire electric oi 
easily installed by anyo 


tools. 


fric currents 
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to a contemporary world of science 


CHEMISTRY 


CHEMISTRY brings you vital news, 
the meaning and facts of the 
latest developments in chemistry 
and related fields with intri- 
cate verbiage cut out for easy 
reading and understanding. This 
necessary information for living 
knowledgeably in your world 
comes to you in a dramatic, 
pocket-sized magazine. 


t nec 
M 


t $4 er yeor 


We invite you to try CHEMISTRY because 
we believe that you will want to keep 
on getting it for a long, long time. Send 
in your subscription order promptly and 
we will send you a copy of the revised, 
up-to-date CHART OF THE ELEMENTS. 





Please enter my name for a one-year sub- 
scription to CHEMISTRY plus the Chart of the 
Elements. Mail to my address as printed at 
the right 


enclosed Bill me 


O. K. by initials 


© Washington 6, D. C. 


on. Allow three weeks for address change 
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